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Cabinet Council. Harrington's Political Aphorisms,
which came a generation later, are not moral
sentences; they are a string of propositions in
political theory, breathing a noble spirit of
liberty, though too abstract for practical guidance
through the troubles of the day. But Bacon's
admonitions have a depth and copiousness that
are all his own. He says that the knowledge of
advancement in life, though abundantly practised,
had not been sufficiently handled in books, and
so he here lays down the precepts for what he
calls the Architecture of Fortune. They con-
stitute the description of a man who is politic
for his own fortune, and show how he may best
shape a character that will attain the ends of
fortune.

First, A man should accustom his mind to
judge of the proportion and value of all things
as they conduce to his fortune and ends.

Second, Not to undertake things beyond his
strength, nor to row against the stream.

Third, Not to wait for occasions always, but
sometimes to challenge and induce them, accord-
ing to that saying of Demosthenes: " In the
same manner as it is a received principle that